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teachers existed in virtually every country. In contrast, the United States had begun its
expansion of teacher-training institutes by the mid-nineteenth century, Japan in the
late nineteenth century, and Russia in the 1920s and 1930s. By 1917 in the western
Russian cities as many as 40 percent of elementary school age children were actually
enrolled, whereas it was nearer to 2 percent in Uzbekistan. In the following years the
Soviet regime pushed energetically ahead to train the teachers to man elementary
schools for the vast rural regions to the east. In all three cases massive programs of
teacher training accompanied the rapid extension of elementary education so that it
could become virtually universal.

In the 1920s in Africa, however, teacher-training institutions outside those of
the missions were just beginning to appear under government auspices. As late as 1924
Governor-General Ernest-Nestor Roume wrote to his fellow governors of the eight
colonies of French West Africa (a territory which consisted of a total of 19 million
people in 1950):

As far as secondary teachers are concerned, I estimate that the average
yearly number of graduates [for all eight colonies] should be about thirty-
five. . . . Taking defections and failures into account, around thirty secondary
school teachers will be available to you each year, or four or five per colony.
This number seems to me to be sufficient to provide under normal circumstances
against retirements and to satisfy the needs of a gradual extension of education
proportionate to our financial resources.37

It was remarkable how the imperial authorities tended to underestimate the
potential modernizing power of professional education not only for those who went
into teaching but also for those who were selected to enter the clerical, executive, and
administrative positions of the government and the other major institutions of colonial
society. They found to their chagrin that the general, academic, literary education
which both British and French educators believed was the best kind of training for a
generalist in a bureaucracy turned out to be just the kind of education that helped to
transform the Africans into nationalists.

What few realized explicitly was that a greater attention to professional educa-
tion might have become the very key to leading their colonial peoples not only into
independence but into the modern world, a view that Lucian W. Pye expressed so
persuasively in his study of Burma:

National development would be furthered as ever-increasing numbers of
competent people meet in their daily lives the exacting but also psychologically
reassuring standards of professional performance basic to the modern world. The
emergence and interaction of such people as they fulfill their professional
activities would provide transitional societies with communities of modernizers
who would constitute islands of stability in an otherwise erratically changing
world.
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